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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vil 
Henry French Hollis 


By H. C. 


A Granite Monthly reader, resi- 
dent in another state, in the course 
of a recent letter to the editor mani- 
fested interest in the series of articles 
printed under this title, but inquired 
if no young men and no members of 
the Democratic party were counted 
now among ‘‘ Leaders of New Hamp- 
shire.” 

Of course the editor made prompt 
reply that an unusually large number 
of young men are prominent just now 
in the political, professional, educa- 
tional and industrial life of the state, 
and that a full share of them are mem- 
bers of the Democratic party. But 
in specific reply to the Western query 
there is printed herewith a brief 
sketch of the already brilliant career 
of the youngest man ever named by 
the Democratic party of New Hamp- 
shire as its candidate for governor 
of the state; a man who has not yet 
reached his forty-third birthday, but 
who has been for a decade a leader 
in his profession of the law, not alone 
in New Hampshire, but in New Eng- 
land as well. 

Henry French Hollis was born in 
West Concord (Ward Three of the 
city of Concord) on August 30, 1869. 
On his father’s side he is in the sev- 
enth generation from John Hollis, a 
resident of Weymouth, Mass., in the 
17th century; and on his mother’s 


Pearson 


side in the tenth generation from Ed- 
ward French, who came from England 
to America in 1637. 

Major Abijah Hollis of the Forty- 
fifth and Fifty-sixth Regiments of 
Massachusetts Volunteers for the 
Civil War, while at home on a furlough 
because of wounds received in action, 
married at Cambridge, Mass., July 
9, 1864, Harriette VanMater French, 
sister of Daniel Chester French, the 
eminent sculptor, and daughter of 
Hon. Henry Flagg French of Chester, 
N. H., later of Concord, Mass., and 
Washington, D. C., distinguished 
jurist, agriculturalist and public of- 
ficial. Their second son and third 
child, Henry F. Hollis, was born, as 
has been said, at West Concord, of 
which village Major Hollis has been 
a respected and honored resident since 
1865, representing His ward in the 
legislature and constitutional conven- 
tions. 

The boy attended the public schools 
of Concord and graduated from the 
high school in the class of 1886. At 
once after graduation he went to the 
far west, and during the rest of the 
year 1886 and in 1887 he was employed 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad in civil engineering work 
between Denver and San Francisco. 
Returning east, he finished his prepar- 
atory school work at Concord, Mass., 
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and in September, 1888, entered Har- 
vard College. 

At Cambridge he showed the intel- 
lectual force and brilliance which have 
since marked his career, and gradu- 
ated in June, 1892, with the rare dis- 
tinction of magna cum laude rank, 
receiving also the honor of an election 
to the Phi Beta Kappa society, the 
national scholarship fraternity, whose 
emblem is the golden key that unlocks 
the stores of knowledge and the gates 
of success. 

Mr. Hollis’s rank was.the more re- 
markable in that, while pursuing the 
prescribed courses which secured for 
him the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he 
also attended lectures and passed ex- 
aminations in nearly two years’ work 
in the Harvard Law School. At the 
same time he took a lively interest 
and active part in the social and ath- 
letic sides of college life, being a mem- 
ber of the university glee club and 
track athletic team, and playing on 
his class baseball nine. 

So far had he progressed with his 
legal studies at Cambridge that he 
needed only a few months in the law 
offices of the late Hon. William L. 
Foster and the late Hon. Harry G. 
Sargent to complete his preparation 
for the New Hampshire bar, to which 
he was admitted in March, 1893, and 
of which he has since been a member, 
with offices in Concord. 

From 1893 to 1899 Mr. Hollis was 
associated in partnership with the 
late Mayor Sargent and with Edward 
C. Niles, Esq., now chairman of the 
state public service commission. For 
a further period of six years, or until 
1905, he was the partner of Attorney- 
General Edwin G. Eastman, the firm 
maintaining offices in Exeter and Con- 
cord. Then, for a few years, he prac- 
ticed alone until, in 1910, one of the 
strongest and most successful law 
firms in the state was formed by Mr. 
Hollis, Hon. James W. Remick, for- 
mer justice of the supreme court of the 
state, Alexander Murchie, Esq., city 
solicitor of Concord, Robert Jackson, 
Esq., and Robert C. Murchie, Esq. 


The firm of Remick & Hollis occu- 
pies as an office building the former 
residence of the late John A White 
at State and Capitol streets in Con- 
cord, a part of the famous civic center 
of the capital, and known to New 
Hampshire people as the temporary 
home of the Governor and other state 
officials during the reconstruction of 
the state house in 1909 and 1910. 

Mr. Hollis’s success as a lawyer has 
not been in the least surprising, for 
it was predicted by eminent practi- 
tioners who knew him as a boy and 
watched his first appearances in the 
courts. In a way it is inherited, for 
his father studied law and was admit- 
ted to the Massachusetts bar, giving 
up that career for the service of his 
country; the legal standing of his 
grandfather, Judge French, has been 
mentioned; and one maternal great- 
grandfather was Chief Justice Wil- 
liam M. Richardson of the supreme 
court of New Hampshire while the 
other was Attorney-General Daniel 
French, also of New Hampshire. The 
fact that his younger brother, Allen 
Hollis, Esq., is also a successful and 
prominent lawyer adds to the proof 
of this influence of heredity. 

As a lawyer Mr. Hollis is distin- 
guished by the soundness of his train- 
ing; the exactness of his knowledge; 
and the fertility of his resource. To 
thorough preparation of his cases he 
adds the powers of the eloquent advo- 
cate and the keen cross-examiner, 
with the result that he is considered 
the leading jury lawyer among the 
younger men of the New Hampshire 
bar. 

Some of his successes, in the line 
especially of heavy verdicts secured 
against great corporations, have been 
almost startling, notably the verdict 
for $24,416.66 in Piper v. Boston & 
Maine Railroad, the largest verdict 
ever awarded in New Hampshire in 
a personal injury case, and secured by 
Mr. Hollis, without assistance, at the 
hands of a Merrimack County jury. 

Mr. Hollis took a leading part in 
the litigation concerning the John H. 
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Pearson estate of Concord, the Hiram 
Barker estate of Farmington, and the 
Percy Summer Club cases, in which 
he represented the State of New 
Hampshire as special counsel for 
many years. At one time he was 
special counsel for the State, for Mer- 
rimack County and for the City of 
Concord on different matters, when all 
three were of a complexion politically 
opposed to him. His services, more- 
over, have been equally valued in the 
less public fields of advice, consul- 
tation and office practice. 

From boyhood Mr. Hollis has been 
interested in polities, meaning by that 
term the consideration and solution 
of the problems of the day as applied 
to city, state and national affairs. 
Always a sincere and outspoken be- 
liever in the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, he has voted with it and 
worked for it from the time of his 
majority. It was natural that he 
soon should be numbered among its 
leaders and it was characteristic of 
his temperament that he did not wait 
to pass through the apprenticeship 
which New Hampshire politics used to 
demand of all young men before allow- 
ing them to advance from the ranks. 

His first political candidacy was for 
Congress in the Second New Hamp- 
shire District in 1900, when he had 
but just passed his thirtieth year; 
and this he followed in 1902 by becom- 
ing the candidate of his party for gov- 
ernor of the state, making a second 
run for this same office in 1904. 
Those were-the days when the Repub- 
lican party in New Hampshire was 
at its apex of united strength and ef- 
ficient organization and Mr. Hollis 
knew when he entered the fight that 
he was contending against great odds. 
But he had the satisfaction in 1902 of 
cutting in two the Republican plu- 
rality of 1900; and in 1904 of increas- 
ing his own vote over that of two 
year before. 

He has worked as hard for the suc- 
cess of other candidates on the same 
platform as for his own, and much 
credit for the present condition of 


his party in this state is due to his 
active service on the Democratic 
state committee as a member, as chair- 
man and as chairman of the executive 
committee. He is known, too, in 
Democratic circles of the nation, hav- 
ing been member of the Democratic 
congressional committee from New 
Hampshire; vice-president of the Anti- 
Imperialist League; and a close friend 
and confidant of several national 
leaders of the party. 

He always has been an intelligent 
friend of the cause of labor and a wil- 
ling worker in its interests. Several 
of New Hampshire’s advanced laws 
on this subject, notably the present 
effective child-labor law and the 58 
hour work week for women and chil- 
dren, are the result of his initiative. 

As a political leader and speaker Mr. 
Hollis is distinguished by his direct 
appeal to the people. A student of 
public problems and affairs he long 
ago formulated and gave to the public 
as his personal platform new ideas in 
government which since have been 
adopted by the majority, not only of 
his own party but of his opponents 
as well. He is in much demand 
throughout New England as a stump 
speaker because of his knowledge, his 
eloquence, and his ability, on occasion, 
to pour oratorical hot shot into the 
camp of the other party. 

Recently, Mr. Hollis has announced 
that he will be a candidate for election 
by the legislature of 1913 as United 
States Senator from New Hampshire 
in succession to Henry E.. Burnham of 
Manchester; and to an unbiased ob- 
server, on the other side of the politi- 
cal fence, it would appear that the 
Democratic party in New Hampshire 
could choose from among its number 
no man more deserving of the honor 
of the nomination, both by reason of 
his ability, training and reputation, 
and his political record and services. 

At home, in Concord, Mr. Hollis 
is popular as a leader in social life and 
highly esteemed as a public-spirited 
citizen. He is a trustee of the New 
Hampshire Savings Bank, one of the 
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oldest and strongest financial pillars 
of the state; has been a member of 
the board of education; and is a lead- 
ing layman of the Unitarian church. 

One of the secrets of his success on 
all lines has been his insistence upon 
keeping himself physically ‘fit’ by 
refusing to give up athletic sports 
and the out-of-door life. In the years 
when the Wonolancet Club of Con- 
cord had the best amateur baseball 
team in the state he was its captain. 
He has been president of the Beaver 
Meadow golf club at Concord and 
ranks among the dozen best men over 
the links in the state. In winter 
snowshoeing is a favorite sport. Be- 
sides various New Hampshire soci- 
eties and clubs he is a member of the 
University club of Boston and the 
Vesper Country Club of Lowell, Mass. 


Mr. Hollis married, at Norwood, 
Mass., June 14, 1893, Grace Bruerton 
Fisher, a graduate of the Bridgewater, 
Mass., Normal School, and they have 
two children, Henry French Hollis, 
Jr., who is fitting for Harvard at 
Phillips Exeter Academy; and Anne 
Richardson Hollis, a pupil at St. 
Mary’s school for girls, Concord. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hollis have a striking and 
happy similarity of tastes and Mrs. 
Hollis is active in club, church, social 
and out-door life. She is an officer 
and active worker of the Concord 
Equal Suffrage association which just 
now is making a vigorous campaign 
for the adoption of a suffrage amend- 
ment by the coming constitutional 
convention, and is also the secretary 
of the New Hampshire Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Fred Myron Colby 


The hills of New Hampshire, how grandly they rise, 
Contrasting their green with the blue of the skies! 
Their glory arises in prospects that please; 

New Hampshire, New Hampshire, I love thee for these. 


The lakes of New Hampshire, what sylvan scenes lie 
Around these bright waters so fair to the eye! 

No lakes more enchanting beyond the broad seas; 
New Hampshire, New Hampshire, I love thee for these. 


The streams of New Hampshire, that flow to the sea, 
Each lined with proud cities, emporiums to be; 

The dash of their waters brings fortune and ease; 
New Hampshire, New Hampshire, I love thee for these. 


The vales of New Hampshire, like visions they cheer, 
They shame the Elysiums described by the seer; 

Fair Edens of beauty, tempting sun and the breeze, 
New Hampshire, New Hampshire, I love thee for these. 


The men of New Hampshire, how sturdy and strong; 
Their deeds are emblazoned in story and song; 
They’re heroes and patriots, nay, kings if you please; 
New Hampshire, New Hampshire, I love thee for these. 





THE OLD ALLENSTOWN MEETING HOUSE 


By John Dowst 


[Read before Buntin Chapter, D. A. R., Suncook, N. H., Nov. 30, 1910.] 


Allenstown, unlike many other 
towns, has no published history, and, 
unfortunately, lost by fire the earliest 
records of the town up to the year 
1843. The necessary materials, there- 
fore, for a town history must be 
gleaned and gathered from other 
sources than the records, and the 
supply is very limited, indeed. 

After twenty-five years of effort, 
much relating to its early days has 
been found, some of it worth printing 
and some not, and it is necessarily 
fragmentary and disconnected: 

I have a list of Revolutionary 
soldiers numbering nineteen, many of 
the war of 1812, quite a fair list of 
town officers, the old Selectmen’s 
account book from 1806 forward and 
thé old inventory book from 1817 to 
1841. Old newspaper files yielded 
many valuable items, especially in 
the line of marriages and deaths, and 
some advertising gave pointers in 
regard to local affairs. With time at 
my command, I could make quite a 
volume, but it is more particularly 
of the old church organization and 
meeting house that I propose to 
speak tonight. 

It was thought until recently that 
the religious history of Allenstown 
was wrapped in the deepest obscurity, 
but such proves not to have been the 
case, although much has evidently 
been lost. Unlike many of the older 
towns of the State, and perhaps, some 
no older than our own, it never had 
a church of the Congregational order 
with a minister supported by taxation 
and a long disagreement over the 
location of the church edifice, as was 
frequently the case. Perhaps the 
principal reason for this was the few- 
ness of the inhabitants and their 
location, then, as now, like a fringe 
around the borders of the town, 
instead of clustering around a central 


village. We find that some of those 
in the eastern part of the town went 
to Epsom and Deerfield to attend 
services; those in the western part 
to the church on Pembroke street, 
and probably the Halls and others in 
the South parish to Candia. 

The earliest preaching in town, of 
which we find any mention, was by 
traveling or evangelistic parsons, and 
the meetings were evidently held in 
private houses in cold weather, and in 
barns in the summer, for in those 
days they had no school houses, but 
hired a room in a private house in 
which to conduct the school. 

The first religous services of which 
we have found any record were held at 
the house of Ede Hall Burgin in April, 
1791, by Elder Elias Smith, then on 
his way from Haverhill to Newmarket, 
N. H. He arrived at the Burgin’s | 
Saturday night, a stranger, and during 
the evening they learned that he was 
a preacher, and Sunday morning they 
sent notice throughout the surround- 
ing country and so gathered the 
people in to hear him. 

This Elias Smith, then a young 
man just beginning his ministry, 
visited Allenstown and preached at 
intervals until 1840, and, perhaps, 
later. He, with Elder Abner Jones 
and one other, founded the New 
England section of the Christian 
Church. A few years later we find 
other ministers coming to the town 
and preaching in various homes and 
finally in the school houses, and the 
present venerable meeting house now 
nearing its century mark. 

Elder Randall, founder of the Free 
Will Baptist denomination, preached 
at Samuel Kenison’s July 8th, 1802, 
and Elder Mark Fernald was a fre- 
quent visitor here during his long 
ministry, beginning in 1808 and end- 
ing in 1852. Two or three settled 
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pastors evidently served the church at 
various periods, but we have a record 
or mention of but two, and two others 
are named by tradition only. Many 
itinerants are known to have been here 
—Elders Swett, Harriman, Blodgett, 
Churchill, Sleeper, Blaisdell, Peavey, 
Winkley, Meader, McCutcheon, Dick- 
son, John Harriman Clark and others 
that we will not take time to enumer- 
ate. Throughout its history, embrac- 
ing a period of fifty-five years, the 
church was served principally by such 
ministers and most of the prominent 
men in the denomination were heard 
in this pulpit. 

Some years ago I learned that the 
records of the Christian Church of 
Allenstown were in the possession of 
the family of the late John Clark of 
Pittsfield, and I procured them, and 
found that a church was organized 
here July 10, 1807, which would make 
it one of the earliest i in the history of 
the denomination, for Elder Abner 
Jones did not commence to preach 
until 1801, in Lyndon, Vt. These 
records give the details of the organ- 
ization and rolls, with additions for 
some years, articles of faith or belief, 
and seem to have been well kept by 
Hall Burgin, ese the last entry 
being J > 1828. This was 
regarded as a grea and a most 
valuable contribution to the history 
of our old town; but what was more 
surprising than all was the finding, a 
year or more ago, of another record, 
rather more complete than the first, 
yet not altogether the same. This 
record was found in the possession of 
the late Andrew J. Cate, but it now 
appears, by the statement of Miss 
Mary F. Kenison, that it was for 
long years in the keeping of her 
family, and only temporarily in his 
hands. It commences September 
26, 1818, was kept by Hall Burgin, 
Clerk, and covers ten years of the 
last part of the other book. I should 
judge that the second book was a 
reproduction of the first were it not 
for the fact that quite a number of 
names appear in the older book that 


are not carried forward into the more 
recent work, and they are names that 
we can account for, and also for the 
further fact that the church was 
strong and large enough in 1815, three 
years before the second book com- 
mences, to undertake the erection of 
a church edifice. Unless there was a 
division of the church, splitting it into 
two factions, we cannot understand 
the two records. Whether such was 
the case or not, we believe that the 
church was the result of the preaching 
of Elders Abner Jones and Elias 
Smith, who established churches of 
the Christian denomination through- 
out New England, and what is more 
reasonable to suppose than that such 
a church was gathered by them here 
when the town was not supplied with 
means for regular worship. 

A creed, or statement of belief, was 
adopted, and, on September 26, 
1818, Elder Abner Jones was called 
to “take the fatherly care and over- 
sight of us so far as to occasionally 
assist us in Laboring with us and 
Administering the ordinances to us 
as much as his other avocations will 
admit.”” He was evidently in no 
hurry to accept, for the records of 
January 15, 1821, almost two and 
one-half years later, read, ““By order 
of Elder Abner Jones I hereby record 
that he accepts of and agrees to com- 
ply with the above desire. Hall 
Burgin, Clerk.”’ Many of these old 
time ministers were pastors of more 
than one church, and one writes that 
he was pastor of three churches, one 
of which he had not visited for thir- 
teen months. 

The list of members in the second 
book is largely, especially in the 
earlier years, a repetition of that in 
the first, but the following names 
do not appear in the second: Jacob 
Edes, who lived near the present 
Allenstown R. R. Station, James 
Clark, Frederick McCutcheon of Pem- 
broke, Jonathan Martin of Candia, 
Benjamin, David and Moses Robin- 
son of Epsom, John Connor and 
Nehemiah Cofran of Pembroke, 
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Josiah and Bathsheba Allen of Epsom, 
Lois Evans, widow of Capt. George 
Evans, who afterward became a 
Universalist, and Deborah Edes. 
Then for afew years the two lists are 
practically duplicates, and, after 1827, 
many new names appear in the second 
book. Time will not permit me to 
give the complete roll, but it contains 
the names of most of the older fam- 
ilies of Allenstown and some from 
other towns. The families repre- 
sented were, the Dickeys, Tripps, 
Bickfords, Worths, Davises and Rob- 
insons of Epsom; the McCutcheons, 


that Mr. Clark, an _ unordained 
preacher, took the supervision. This 


‘could hardly have been correct for 


Robert Allen preached here as late 
as 1825 or 1830, and Mr. Henry 
Dowst, born in 1820, remembered 
that he lived with Joseph Brown on 
the present Fred Page farm and 
preached, as well as worked on the 
farm. 

Hall Burgin was for many years 
Clerk; William Clark and Samuel 
Kenison, Jr. also filled that office, 
and J. G. Martin was the last to hold 
the position. 
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Connors and Cofrans of Pembroke; 
Jonathan Martin of Candia and the 
Philbrick, Burgin, Johnson, Clark, 
Perkins, Rowell, Cate, Nelson, Keni- 
son, Dowst, Bachelder, Marden, 
Haynes, Brown, Hayes, Evans and 
other families from Allestown. Al- 
most every family in the Eastern 
and Southern part of the town was 
represented. 

Elder Abner Jones was undoubt- 
edly the first pastor, although John 
Harriman Clark once wrote that the 
church was organized by his grand- 
father, Ichabod Clark; that Rev. 
Robert Allen was the first pastor, and 


The deacons, or a portion of them, 
at least, were, J. G. Martin, Charles 
Rowell and E. T. Philbrick. 

As to pastors, it is not at all prob- 
able that Elder Jones, the first pastor 
ever lived here, but came occasion- 
ally; but Elder Robert Allen lived 
here for a time, and Elder Taft was 
a resident, but probably for a short 
time, as his name does not appear on 
the tax lists. On April 5, 1844, 
Frederick Cogswell writes, ‘‘Myself 
and wife have preached here about 
three years. I once had faith in the 
’43 doctrine but became convinced 
and readily confessed my error.” 
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Tradition has it that the wife was 
much the better preacher of the two, 
but, in any event Allenstown was one 
of the earliest to call a woman to 
occupy the pulpit. J. G. Martin 
was chosen to fill the vacancy as 
pastor, but was probably not ordained. 
There is reason to believe that this 
was quite an important church in 
the Strafford Conference to which it 
belonged, and we find that frequent 
Conferences were held here. Elder 
Mark Fernald mentions one, August 
21, 1822, another May 27, 1828, and 
on June 18, 1842 he preached an hour 
and fifty minutes. The hospitality 
at the old Judge Burgin mansion was 
probably noted, as it was frequently 
mentioned by these old ministers. 
The church seems to have been 
prosperous and united as far as the 
records show, until the second Advent 
or Millerite movement in 1843, when 
there was apparently a division and 
some withdrawals, and perhaps, not 
a little controversy among the mem- 
bers, for we read that a committee 
was appointed, April 10, 1843, to 
“demand the church book” and 
Deacon Charles Rowell and Samuel 
Kenison, Jr. composed that com- 
mittee. It seems that the Advent 
belief was that all were doomed to 
destruction throughout the whole 
world who honestly united with a 
church for their good and edification. 
They taught that all who did not 
have their names erased or blotted 
from the church records were at 
Christ’s coming to be destroyed. 
This doctrine evidently made some 
impression in the Allenstown church, 
and Jonathan Philbrick, Albon Per- 
kins, John Clark, Polly Perkins, 
Sally Clark, Mary Clark, Robert 
Evans, Moses Martin and Hannah 
Martin had their names erased, but 
not so effectually but what they are 
legible today. Sally Clark in 1853, 
not long before her death, wrote a 
long and able article, which is pre- 
served, giving her reasons for with- 
drawing, and it throws much light 
on that famous Advent or Millerite 


period which is still remembered by 
our «older inhabitants. 

The church organization seems to 
have been kept up, and, on August 
1, 1859, Edwin T. Philbrick, a son 
of Simeon Philbrick, and grandson 
of Jonathan, and himself a member 
of this church, was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in the old meeting 
house, by Elders Swett, Holmes, 
Bartlett and Dickson. He preached 
here two or three years and then 
gave up the church and founded 
another in New Rye, where he and 
most of his parishioners lived, instead 
of in Allenstown. 

Here practically ends the history 
of the Christian Church in Allenstown, 
after an existence of something like 
55 years, covering the most prosper- 
ous period in the life of the old town 
and embracing in its membership 
representatives of about all of its 
leading families. 

After that time services were. held 
occasionally uatil 1862, when Rev. 
W. M. Ayres; then a student in the 
Methodist Institute at Concord, came 
here and preached a year or more very 
successfully, but I do not know that 
a church was ever organized, but 
remember one baptismal service at 
Bear brook, in front of the old meeting 
house, during his pastorate. 

Elder Joseph Harvey of Pittsfield, 
during the years of his long and busy 
life, frequently preached here, espe- 
cially one Sunday in August, and Brice 
S. Evans of Boston, one who never 
forgot his native town when he could 
be of service to her, brought many 
famous ministers to assist him in the 
“August meetings,’ which to the 
last years of his life were never 
omitted, but were favored to the last 
with an ever increasing interest and 
attendance. 

So much for the church organiza- 
tion and our respected ancestors who 
composed it. We now turn to the 
old “meeting house” itself, which 
Buntin Chapter has so generously 
and patriotically taken upon itself 
to repair and restore to its former 
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estate, as i: stood when occupied by 
our parents and grandparents, and 
also by the earlier citizens of the 
town for their annual elections and 
other purposes, as an educational 
convention was once held here, a 
singing school and various political 
meetings preceding elections. This 
house is probably the first public 
building erected in town, although 
it is somewhat uncertain from any 
records that I have found. Perhaps, 
there was a school house in District 
No. 1 (the Evans District), as in 1811, 
the town paid for glass, ete. for 


moved in 1813, and in 1814 money 
was paid to Samuel Gleason and 
others for work on “the town house, 
the old one” in fitting it up. This 
was, perhaps, never used, or, at the 
most, but once or twice before we 
find indications of a new one. It is 
current tradition, and probably cor- 
rect, that the Christian Church or 
Society, heretofore described, com- 
menced this edifice and was not able 
to complete it as the cost would have 
been too heavy for them. Probably 
the church never numbered more 
than thirty families, most of whom 
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repairs, and there was a tax assessed. 


in 1818 for a new school house in that 
district and also in the same year in 
District No. 3 (Buck St.) There 
was apparently no _ school house 
erected in the South Parish, (District 
No. 2), until later, for in 1822 the 
town paid Charles Rowell rent for a 
room in which to keep school. 

The first mention of anything in 
the line of a town house is in 1813 
when they paid John Porter three 
dollars for rum, “hauling the meeting 
or town house,” and Hall Burgin for 
cider for the same purpose. It seems 
that Judge Burgin gave a building 
for a town house, which had to be 


were in moderate circumstances and 
a building like this would mean more 
to each than they would feel able to 
pay. Therefore, the town assumed 
the burden and, as a partial offset, 
sold the pews. In the researches 
that I have made the first mention 
is jn 1815, when the town paid Samuel 
Kenison for making clapboards and 
shingles, which were then made alto- 
gether by hand, and not by sawmills. 
There appears to have been nothing 
paid for lumber, of any account, and 
the timber was quite likely hewed in 
the forest, and it was so plenty and 
cheap in those days that it was quite 
likely free for such a purpose, and, 
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perhaps, the sawing was given by 
Judge Burgin who was the richest 
and most prominent man in the con- 
regation and owned a sawmill near 
by. We find that James, Samuel 
and Nathaniel Kenison, Alexander 
Salter, Ichabod Clark, Jacob Edes, 
Andrew O. Evans, Joseph C. Wallace 
and Jonathan Brown all did work 
upon it, and Jonathan Philbrick and 
John Johnson put in the underpinning, 
for which they received forty dollars. 
It is said that the men were at work 
on the building at the time of the 
great gale in September, 1815, but 
it is not recorded whether any one 
was injured or any damage done or 
not. 

Probably the arrangement of pews, 
pulpit, and free benches was just as 
you see them today, except that the 
pulpit entrance has been changed 
recently for election purposes; but 
it can be easily restored to its original 
form. There was also a desk, with 
a seat inside, just in front of the pul- 
pit, which was formerly used by the 
election officers on town meeting 
days, ‘by the church for communion 
services, and some say that the 
deacons formerly sat there, but of 
that we have no satisfactory evidence. 

By vote of the town, passed March 
12, 1815, Robert Buntin, Ichabod 
Clark and Simon Bachelder were 
appointed a committee for the pur- 
pose of selling the pews in the meeting 
house and giving deeds to purchasers, 
and in October, 1816, we find them 
performing the duties of their trust. 
These deeds were for no part of the 
land on which the building stood, 
but were for ‘meeting privileges” 
only. There seems to be no complete 
record of the purchasers, but we find 
in the town books the following list of 
persons giving notes for the same, 
which would not include cash pur- 
chasers, if any. The names are as 
follows: Jonathan Philbrick, A. O. 
Evans, Hanover Dickey, Israel Mar- 
den, Samuel Wells, Joseph Brown, 
Jeremiah Fiske, Henry Dowst, John 
Johnson, Esquire Burgin, John Davis, 


Joseph Wallace and Ichabod Clark. 
This does not account for all of thém, 
but it is related that Esquire Burgin 
took several, to help out, and Joseph 
Wallace, Ichabod Clark and Henry 
Dowst evidently took two or more 
each. The notes were almost all for 
twenty dollars and that was probably 
the fixed price and there are some 
odd figures that indicate that they 
paid something extra for their choice. 

Most of these pews can be located 
today, and several of them are yet 
in the hands of descendants of the 
original owners. Later many of 
them changed hands, and it is an 
interesting fact that at the rededica- 
tion of the house, August 23, -1909, 
it is extremely doubtful if the descend- 
ants of but four of the original pur- 
chasers were represented in the large 
congregation. Those were Jonathan 
Philbrick, A. O. Evans, Israel Marden 
and Henry Dowst, and but three or 
four of the children of that pioneer 
band are living today. Considering 
the location of the building, so far 
away from any dwelling, in the midst 
of a pine forest through which a fire 
would sweep like a whirlwind if it 
once started, it is remarkable that it has 
stood so-many years. It has seen 
the wonderful changes of almost a 
century—travel on horseback re- 
placed by the stage coach, which 
probably commenced to run through 
the town soon after the building was 
erected, then later, the light and com- 
fortable carriages of the present day, 
and last of all the automobile, break- 
ing the solitude for but an instant in 
its rapid flight. The old church yet 
stands, a lonely sentinel by the way- 
side. The founders have all passed 
on and most, or all, of their children. 
The heavy pine forests have fallen 
and are no more; the hospitable 


mansion of Judge Burgin has been 
consumed, and the family scattered, 
but the dusty road and Bear brook 
remain alone unchanged. 

Buntin Chapter D. A. R. is to be 
congratulated on securing this monu- 
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ment of a fast disappearing type as_ house of our forefathers and a building 
a home, and praised for the interest that was once the house of worship 
that has prompted it to secure it and and the voting place of several revo- 
take steps to preserve it as a modest lutionary soldiers whose memories 
specimen of the church and town you seek to perpetuate. 





THE AVIATOR 


By Mary H. Wheeler 


It’s up, up, up o’er the tree-tops tall, 
And the crowds that are upward staring, 

While the trees and the crowds and the hills grow small 
To the voyagers over them faring. 


While the shadows lie on the green earth’s side, 
To mount where the light is clearest, 

On the waves of the upper air to ride 
To the white cloud hanging nearest. 


To fly with the wind and to drop and to rise, 
And to feel one’s own heart beating 

With the joy of the lark when he seeks the skies 
To carol his morning greeting! 


To dare the track that no eye can trace, 
Preceding or pursuing. 

Where time is naught and the awe of space 
Is lost in its swift subduing. 


Oh, ye of a race earth bound no more, 
Leave your creeping and your prating; 

Away with the lark, with the eagle soar 
To the boundless freedom waiting! 


Go look from above on the earth’s expanse, 
Through the clearer air of the azure; 

Take the town and the mountain range ata glance, 
And dust with infinity measure! 


Oh, joy for the race, growing wise apace, 
Through this last impulsion given, 

For with ether shod, on the heights of God, 
Men may travel the cloud-ways of heaven. 











Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald 





A GRANDDAUGHTER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Susan W. (Mrs. Richard Y.) FitzGerald 


By H. H. Metcalf 


For some weeks prior to the recent 
municipal election in Boston, involv- 
ing the choice of two members of the 
school board, among other officials, 
the attention of the people, not only 
in that city but throughout New Eng- 
land and even beyond its borders, 
was commanded by the vigorous 
canvass made by a woman, Mrs. 
Susan W. FitzGerald, for one of these 
positions—a canvass which resulted 
in her securing a very substantial 
vote, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the party machines and powerful 
non-partisan organizations, though 
not sufficient to insure her the victory 
which the best friends of the public 
schools in and out of the city earnestly 
hoped she might win, not only because 
they believed her to be peculiarly 
well equipped for the office but because 
they believed that woman should 
everywhere have a part in the manage- 
ment and direction of school affairs. 

It may be remarked, by way of 
parenthesis that it is particularly 
discreditable to the city of Boston 
that it has had no woman member 
of its educational board for several 
years past, the membership thereof, 
in fact, having been greatly reduced 
upon the adoption of the new charter 


in order to render a woman’s election 
more difficult, if not impossible. 

Mrs. FitzGerald was well known 
to the public, indeed, before she en- 
gaged in this vigorous and somewhat 
spectacular canvass, in which she 
addressed scores of outdoor and indoor 
meetings, exhibiting zeal, earnestness, 
purpose and determination in a meas- 
ure seldom witnessed, and that in 
the face of almost insuperable diffi- 
culties, since she had participated, 
actively ang conspicuously in the 
woman suffrage demonstration 
throughout the state, preceding the 
November election, and made her- 
self known as a leading champion of 
the equal suffrage cause. Yet com- 
paratively few people in the Granite 
State, who have noted and admired 
her efforts, in each of these directions, 
are aware of the fact that she comes 
of distinguished New Hampshire stock 
and knows and loves the State as 
well as a majority of its daughters. 
Such, however, is really the case. 

She is the daughter of the late Rear 
Admiral John G. Walker,* the famous 
naval officer in whose name and fame 
every intelligent New Hampshire man 
and woman takes special pride. A 
native of the town of Hillsborough, 





*Rear Admiral John Grimes Walker, son of Alden and Susan Grimes Walker, was born in 
Hillsborough, N. H., March 20, 1835. He was a nephew of the late Hon. James W. Grimes, 
of Iowa, his mother being the sister of the latter by whom he was adopted in boyhood, and 
with whom he had his home until his appointment as a midshipman inthe navy in 1850. He 
graduated from the naval academy at Annapolis in 1856; was made a lieutenant in 1858, and 
was in active service during the Civil War. He took part in the capture of New Orleans and 
the siege of Vicksburg; was made a lieutenant commander July 16, 1862, and commanded an 
iron-clad in Porter’s Mississippi squadron. He commanded a naval expedition up the Yazoo 
River, during which his vessel was destroyed by a hidden torpedo. He commanded the Saco 
of the North Atlantic blockading squadron in 1865, and the Shawmut at the capture of the 
defenses near Wilmington, N. C. He was promoted commander July 25, 1866, and captain 
June 25, 1877. He was Chief of the Bureau of Navigation from 1881 till 1889; in February 
of which latter year he was made a Commodore and assigned to the command of the new 
“Squadron of Evolution.”’ Subsequently he was successively given command of European, 
South Atlantic and North Atlantic squadrons. January 23, 1894, he was made a Rear Admiral 
and assigned to command of the Pacific squadron, serving from March until August of that 
year, after which he was chairman of the Light House board till his retirement, March 20, 1897. 
He was president of the Nicaragua Canal Commission from 1897 to 1899 and subsequently 
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Admiral Walker was adopted in 
childhood by his uncle, the late Sen- 
ator Grimes of Iowa,* another dis- 
tinguished son of the old Granite 
State. He married, in early man- 
hood, a Pickering of Roxbury—a 
noted old-time Massachusetts fam- 
ily—and their daughter—Susan 
Grimes—was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., May 9, 1871. Her early life 
was passed in different places, as 
determined by the service assign- 
ments of her father, and her prelimi- 
nary education gained in Boston, 
Salem, and Washington, D. C. She 
also studied in Europe, where in dif- 
ferent countries which she visited, 
with her family, she obtained a 
knowledge of the French and German 
languages, which she has always 
retained. She entered Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa., from which she graduated 
in the class of 1893, having been a 
leading spirit in her class from the 
start, and a prominent factor in the 
college life. She remained at the 
college the year after graduation as 
secretary to the President, and was 
largely instrumental in systematizing 
the administrative department of the 
institution. Here it was that she 
first became interested in political 
matters, and to her initiative was due 
the organization of the Students’ 
Self Governing Association, the first 
of its kind in the country, soon fol- 
lowed by many similar organizations. 

Her work at Bryn Mawr was fol- 
lowed by three years service at Bar- 


nard College New York, where she 
was at the head of Fiske Hall; having 
control over nearly a hundred em- 
ployees, with charge of the buildings, 
care for the home life of the pupils, 
and management of the dining hall 
for non-resident students. Subse- 
quently she was for three years head 
worker of the Richmond Hill Settle- 
ment house in New York, and was 
a leading member of the first New 
York Child Labor Committee, which 
drafted and secured the enactment of 
several child labor laws, and a com- 
pulsory education bill. Later, she 
took a civil service éxamination for 
the position of truant officer with a 
view to testing the efficacy and real 
value of the law, from a social and 
civic standpoint. 

In 1901 she became the wife of 
Richard Y., FitzGerald a lawyer 
and author, of Boston, Mass., who 
sympathizes heartily with her views 
and purposes, and her earnest efforts 
in the line of social, educational and 
political progress; but it was not until 
1907 that she made her permanent 
home in Boston. Meanwhile, among 
other experiences, broadening her 
acquaintance with life in its various 
phases, she spent two years on a 
Western ranch, familiarizing herself 
with every kind of labor incident to 
such life. 

Since her residence in Boston, 
Mrs. FitzGerald has been active in 
various lines of effort for social and 
civic betterment. She was for three 


president of the Isthmian Canal Commission, having charge of the preparatory work for the 
great Panama Canal enterprise. Admiral Walker received the honor degree of LL.D. 





from the University of Pennsylvania in 1903. He died at York Beach, Me., September 15, 1907. 


*Hon. James Wilson Grimes was born in Deering, N. H., October 2, 1816, graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1836, studied law and located in practice in the ‘‘ Black Hawk Purchase,” 
afterward Burlington, Iowa, in 1837, where he had his home through life. He was a delegate 
in the territorial assembly in 1838 and again in 1843, a representative in the state legislature 
in 1852, Governor of Iowa from 1854 to 1858, and a Senator in the Congress of the United 
States from 1859 to 1869 when he resigned. He was a delegate in the Philadelphia Peace 
Convention of 1861. He was an active member of the Senate Commaiites on Naval Affairs, an 
early advocate of the construction of iron-clads, and of earth works for coast defense. He 
was a Republican in politics, but was never controlled by the party lash, acting always in 
accordance with his own convictions of right and duty. He opposed the increase of the 
regular army; also opposed a protective tariff, and voted against the impeachment of President 
Johnson. He was a warm friend of education and a liberal benefactor of Iowa College. He 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from both Dartmouth and Iowa Colleges in 1865. 
He died February 12, 1872. 
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years secretary of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage League for Good Govern- 
ment. She is a leading member and 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association and was, 
last year, secretary of the Boston 
School Voters League, whose organi- 
zation was largely due to her efforts. 

Mrs. FitzGerald became a candi- 
date for election as a member of the 
Boston school committee, not only 
because of her deep interest in the 
cause of education and the welfare 
of the public schools, but also because 
she believed there was urgent neces- 
sity for a woman’s presence on the 
board and participation in its work. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, editor 
of the Woman’s Journal, in advocating 
her election in a signed editorial pub- 
lished during the campaign, said: 

“Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald ought 
to get a large vote because she is this 
year the only woman candidate for 
the Boston School Board. Half of 
the school children are girls, and 
nearly all the teachers are women. A 
board which has to do mainly with 
women and children clearly ought to 
have at least one woman upon it. 

“She ought to get a large vote on 
her merits because she is exception- 
ally well qualified to do good service 
on the board. 

“She ought to get a large vote be- 
cause she is the choice of the teachers. 
The teachers know more about the 
schools than any other set of persons 
in the community, and are better 
qualified to judge who will make a 
useful member of the school board. 
They are experts. 

“She ought to get a large vote as a 
protest against the methods which 
are being used to defeat her. One 
of these methods has been the 
attempted intimidation of teachers. 
When teachers worked for the re- 
election of a member of the present 
school board (Mr. David A. Ellis) 
they were not only permitted to do so 
but were praised for it. Now, when 
they exercise their right as citizens 
to work against the re-election of Mr. 


Lee and Mr. Brock, the same people 
who praised them before threaten them 
with penalties, and declare that the 
teachers must be driven out of politics. 

“Mrs. FitzGerald ought to get a 
large vote in the interest of political 
independence. The main argument 
used against her is that she cannot be 
elected. If everybody who would 
like to see her on the school board 
votes for her, she will be elected. 
Under the new charter, it is hoped 
that less weight will be given to party 
labels and more to individual merit 
in school committee candidates. Even 
under the old régime, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield (who served twenty years 
on the Boston School Board, and was 
one of its most respected members) 
got a bigger vote on one occasion, 
though she had the nomination of 
only one of the great parties, than 
another candidate who had the joint 
nomination of both. 

“Mrs. FitzGerald ought to get a 
large vote as a protest against the 
present régime. There is no need to 
call in question the good intentions 
of the school board. But the situa- 
tion in Boston today shows what a 
serious botch a small group of well- 
meaning men can make by ignoring 
entirely the women’s viewpoint, in 
a matter which especially concerns 
women, and about which the women 
know more than they do.” 

Although defeated for election, 
Mrs. FitzGerald has no regrets for 
her part in the campaign. She was 
contending for principle and not for 
self interest, except as her own chil- 
dren are affected by the condition in 
the public schools in which they are 
being educated. She feels, moreover, 
that the work done will bear fruit 
in time to come and that another 
election will result in the choice of 
at least one woman upon the Boston 
School Board. 

Naturally Mrs. FitzGerald takes a 
deep interest in the campaign now 
under way in New Hampshire for the 
submission and adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment conferring full 
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suffrage rights upon the women of 
the state, because of the general 
interest she has taken in the equal 
suffrage cause for many years, and her 
strong love for the old state in which 
her father was born, in which many 
of her kindred have their home, and 
in which her summer days were passed 
for many years, at Portsmouth, at 


Rye Beach, at Dublin and, notably, 
at Wilton, which was her father’s 
summer home for the last fourteen 
years of his life. 

Mr. and Mrs. FitzGerald have three 
daughters—Anne, Rebecca and Susan, 
nine, six and three years of age respec- 
tively, the two eldest being public 
school pupils. 





A LIFE STORY 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


I will sing of spring, and the flowers and trees, 

I will catch the tune that the wood-thrush sings, 
And the melody of the brook and the breeze— 
(And the world will listen to me, I said) 

I will sing of wonderful, beautiful things. 


I will sing of the promise of days to come, 

Of honor and fame, with their hopes and fears, 
Of wisdom’s heights where my feet shall roam— 
(And some will listen, I know, I said) 

I will sing of the glory of future years. 


I will sing of love, for this sweetest theme 

Fills all my heart with its rapture blest. 
In the June-sweet bowers where I wait and dream 
(And you will listen, dear heart, I said) 

I will sing for him whom I love the best. 


I will sing the song of an aching heart— 


I will tune my harp to a minor strain. 
I will sing as I watch my joys depart 
(But who will listen to this? I said) 

Of a broken faith and a cureless pain. 


I will sing of the peace that comes at last 
When the gates of heaven soft swing ajar, 
And a saving ray to the earth is cast— 
(And God will listen and hear, I said) 
I will sing of the path that leads to the star. 


Warner, N. H. 





HISTORIC INNS 
By Eva F. T. Staniels 


[Read before Rumford Chapter, D. A. R., of Concord, N. H.] 


The most modern hotels of the 
present day cannot compare rela- 
tively in importance with the ordi- 
naries, or inns, opened in the early 
settlement of our country by order of 
the.General Court and under the di- 
rect jurisdiction of the minister and 
the tithing man. 

These worthies were given author- 
ity to enforce the laws which pro- 
hibited the inordinate sale of liquors. 

As the inns were often required by 
law to be situated next the meeting 
house, many a pleasant nooning did 
our ancestors spend before the hos- 
pitable fire. 

The landlords were men of dis- 
tinction, being often the local mag- 
istrates, and the tavern in Ipswich 


was presided over, in 1771, by the 
grand-daughter of Governor Endi- 
cott, thus showing that some of the 
best families in New England were 


represented in this business, also 
showing that women were appointed 
innkeepers, so well did they perform 
their duties. 

These houses were primitive af- 
fairs, often having but two rooms and a 
lean-to, and frequently travellers had 
difficulty in securing beds. 

One’s dinner cost sixpence by order 
of the General Court, regardless of 
quantity or quality, the landlord and 
his wife often acting as host and host- 
ess at the table. 

Several of these taverns bore unique 
signs, one in Medford representing 
two old men shaking hands and bow- 
ing. This gave to the place the name 
of Palaver’s Tavern, which proved 
so offensive to the inn-keeper that he 
substituted another and more appro- 
priate design, in the form of a foun- 
tain pouring punch into a large bowl. 
This Fountain Tavern had _sub- 
stantial platforms in two large shade 


trees connected with each other and 
the house by bridges. In these tree 
rests, the traveller might sit, cool and 
remote among the branches, drinking 
tea or a substitute and watching 
horsemen and pedestrians come and 
go. 

One ancient inn, in Byfield, Mass., 
was kept by “Old J. P.” as he was fa- 
miliarly called from the fact that 
these initials were stamped on the 
barrels of rum with which his cellar 
was filled. 

This tavern of Jeremiah Pearson 
was a lively centre on Muster days, 
and many a yarn was spun across the 
board in the Independence Hall, so 
christened at the dinner given the 
returned troops after the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Copied from one of the favorite 
signs of England, “The Bunch of 
Grapes ” formerly hung from a tav- 
ern of that name in State Street, Bos- 
ton. It was made of baked clay, 
brought from England, and a portion 
of this sign can be seen in the Essex 
Institute, Salem, while two bunches 
of the grapes are stored in a steel 
vault in the Masonic Temple, Boston, 
for the Masons take every precaution 
to preserve this old relic of the inn, 
in which all the meetings of the old- 
est benevolent association in New 
England were held in 1767 and 1768. 
Here also the first president of the 
United States stayed. The tavern 
of “Bunch of Grapes ” was moved to 
Congress Street, and here General 
Stark came after his victory at Ben- 
nington. 

A sign verse which hung in front of 
Mother Red Cap Inn, Holway, 
England, and which was reproduced 
on ancient signs in America, savors 
strongly of our dear old Mother 
Goose. 
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Old Mother Red Cap, according 
to her tale, lived twenty and one 
hundred years, by drinking this good 
ale. “It was her meat, it was her 
drink, and medicine beside, and if 
she still had drunk this ale, she never 
would have died.”’ 

Although a few of the original New 
England taverns still exist, many of 
those now standing are more recent 
ones, built on the same site, and 
bearing the same name. 

The house at Stockbridge, Mass., 
first built in 1773 on the stage route 
between Boston and Albany, was a 
large and popular hotel when burnt 
in 1896. In the public room of the 
present tavern, rebuilt on the old site 
is a collection of old-fashioned furni- 
ture, crockery, and bric-a-brac, con- 
sidered by collectors of the antique 
the best in the country. 

The Wayside Inn at Sudbury, 
Mass., made famous by Longfellow’s 
“Tales of the Wayside Inn,” was the 
assembly place of the soldiers after 
the battle of Lexington. 

Wright’s Tavern of Concord, Mass., 
calls to mind a thrilling scene when 
Major Pitcairn, the British com- 
mander, stirring a glass of brandy 
with his bloody finger, the morning 
before the battle of Concord, boasted 
that he would thus stir the blood of 
his enemy before night. 

Salem was the possessor of several 
inns—The Ship’s Tavern, the Sa- 
lem Coffee House and Thomas 
Beadles’ Tavern, where the prelimi- 
nary examinations in witchcraft were 
held. 

The first .temperance inn was 
opened in Marlboro, N. H., when 
liquor was of prime importance in all 
taverns. This innovation was looked 
upon with disfavor by drivers of 
stage-coaches and loud were their 
lamentations; being assured, how- 
ever, that coffee and tea would be 
served them, the tavern became one 
of the most popular in New England, 
and thus our first coffee house was 
started. 

* One of the quaintest and most 


picturesque taverns in all Essex 
County is Ferncroft Inn, Danvers; 
the views from the piazza are unsur- 
passed in beauty and grandeur. 

It would puzzle the heads of our 
modern architects, should they at- 
tempt to duplicate the architectual 
designs of this ancient structure, 
erected in 1692, with low ceilings and 
heavy oak cross beams, that make 
the six-footer duck his head, while 
the broad fire-places easily accom- 
modate seven foot logs. Ancient 
china, books and prints are here in 
profusion, with two arm chairs, once 
the property of Robert Burns. The 
paper on the office walls is Shakes- 
perian; old English landscapes are in 
the hall, while hunting scenes and 
sports of ‘‘Merrie England ” delight 
the eye in the dining room. The 
front of the inn is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the home of Anne Hathaway. 

The _ Boynton Tavern, in old 
Newbury, was presided over by a 
very eccentric man. One of his sons, 
who was born while the tavern was 
being torn down, was named Tearing; 
the second son, coming when an addi- 
tion to the inn was under way, was 
named Adding. 

Mr. Boynton was the-inventor of 
the first silk reel, and groups of mul- 
berry trees were set out, furnishing 
proper food for the worms, and some 
of these trees are in a flourishing con- 
dition on a farm in Byfield. 

The ‘West Parish” of Boxford 
boasted for many years an old tav- 
ern that was erected in 1776, where 
the militia met to be reviewed. The 
fine country inn, now located in ‘‘East 
Parish ” was refitted from an old tav- 
ern by Deacon Parker Spofford. Here 
the first post-office was kept, mails 
being brought by the stage-coach. 
The mails were taken to the church 
and distributed by Mr. Spofford to 
people living at a distance. Even in 
those days the good deacons used 
drawing cards for church services, 
it seems. 

In the town of Danvers stands the 
old Berry Tavern, built in 1741. 
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This public house has been main- 
tained continuously from that time, 
being at the present day a thoroughly 
equipped hotel. 

Our own City of Concord can boast 
its share of historic taverns. Its first 
public house was a development of 
James Osgood’s garrison, on the east 
side of North Main street, just south 
of the junction with Depot street. 
This refuge from: danger became 
gradually a house for entertainment, 
and thither were borne the slain in 
the fight with the Indians, on the 
Hopkinton road, August 11, 1746— 
an indication that its shelter was then 
a place of common rendezvous. 

Asa McFarland, in an article en- 
titled ‘Memorials of Olden Timer 
printed in the Statesman of February 
14, 1845, says he was told by an old 
citizen that the Prince de Tallyrand 
was in Concord, a lodger at the Os- 
good tavern, during his exile from 
France, 1793-1795. 

There was a tavern long ago at the 
corner of North Main and Church 
streets, kept by Benjamin Hanna- 
ford, who dwelt there as early as 
1777. 

The earliest south end tavern was 
that of Samuel Butters, a portion of 
which remains, numbered 131 South 
Main street; it is mentioned as being 
a tavern as early as 1780. In its late 
years it was called the Concord 
Railroad House. It was there that 
the red coated company of troopers 
in the Eleventh regiment disbanded, 
and in one of its rooms, February 3, 
1795, a meeting was held for the or- 
ganization of the corporation which 
built the lower or Pembroke bridge. 

There was in the last century a 
Kinsman House, kept by one Aaron 
Kinsman, who served as captain in a 
New Hampshire regiment at Bunker 
Hill and owned an eight-acre estate, 
with a good frontage on North Main 
street, opposite School. On this site 
he kept a hotel before 1790, when he 
married a Hanover widow and moved 
to the college town. The property 
was sold to George Hough, in 1791, 


who maintained there a printing of- 
fice. In 1817 it went into the owner- 
ship of Joseph Low. 

The Stickney Tavern, which bore 
on its sign a picture of a bold Indian 
chief, was on Main street, just north 
of its junction with Court. Broad 
gardens and orchards surrounded it, 
enclosing ground now covered by 
Court street, as well as a part of 
City Hall square. Its site came near 
being chosen in 1816 as the place for 
the state house. The tavern was a 
plain, spacious New England man- 
sion and William Stickney opened its 
doors to travellers, January, 1791. 

Both lines of Boston stages drew 
rein at Stickney’s, and its crescent- 
shaped driveway turned off Main 
street, as far away as Pitman street, 
and returned almost as far north as 
Chapel. In March, 1798, there was a 
ball at Stickney hall to celebrate the 
ordination of a pastor for the old 
North Church. The hours of danc- 
ing parties at Stickney’s were seemly, 
for the newspapers of 1808 make 
mention of such assemblies to begin 
at 5 p. m. 

Gale’s Tavern obtained mention as 
early as 1797, and as late as 1832. It 
was at the north corner of North 
Main and Warren streets, and was 
kept by Benjamin Gale. 

The house numbered 250 North 
Main street, was a portion of the 
Washington Hotel in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. President 
Monroe was entertained there in 1817. 
The teamsters who frequented this 
tavern half a century ago were ac- 
customed to pay fifty cents for sup- 
per, lodging and breakfast. This in- 
cluded a cigar and a glass of rum. 

John P. Gass, a young man of 
twenty-seven, was the landlord of the 
Columbian Hotel. It had abundant 
room, and in 1830 stages to Boston, 
Portsmouth and Haverhill departed 
from its doors. This hotel was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1869. 

Another Concord hotel, around 
which pleasant memories cluster, was 
the Phenix, built by Abel Hutchins 
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on the site of his burned dwelling and 
opened in 1819. This house was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1856, and the ex- 
isting hotel, which has been run in 
connection with the Eagle, since 1890, 
was built upon its site. 

The original Eagle Coffee House 
was built in 1827, on the site where 
the Eagle Hotel now stands. In 
Grecian hall, connected with this 
property, the notable Jackson ball 
was held in 1828; also the first pub- 
lic dramatic entertainment ever given 
in Concord. There were noted names 
on the books of the Eagle—Andrew 
Jackson, who neglected the dainties 
and ate bread and milk; Benjamin 
Harrison, Levi P. Morton, Jefferson 
Davis and others. 

The rates at the Eagle may be 
taken as specimen charges of the bet- 
ter hotels. From 1840 to 1850 they 
were one dollar a day; tourists to 
the mountains paid one dollar and 
fifty cents, and if a guest looked like 
a real millionaire two dollars was 
timidly suggested. 

For more than thirty years the 
American House was a grateful abid- 
ing place to many travellers. It 
stood on the north corner of North 
Main and Park streets, and the 
names of many noted men could be 
found on its registers. 

The Elm House stood for nearly 
half a century on the corner of Main 
and Pleasant streets. 

Many others could be mentioned 
of more or less celebrity, but time 
will not permit. 

Could we, for a short time, bring 
before us pictures of the young farm- 
ers on their way to Boston, from all 


parts of New England, on their jump- 
ers, or long sleds, where they heaped 
the corn, grain, bundles of yarn, 
homespun cloth, etc., which were to 
be exchanged for other merchandise; 
of the severe storms they encount- 
ered, making them willing prisoners 
for a while at these hospitable houses; 
of the buxom lasses met and oft- 
times made the partners of their joys; 
of the merry making in the long win- 
ter evenings, would not all this com- 
pare favorably with the present mode 
of enjoyment of our young people; 
and does it not make us wish for a 
glimpse of some old time inn? For 


No longer the.host hobbles down 

e« from his rest 

In the porch’s cool shadows to wel- 
come his guest 

With a smile of delight, and a grasp 
of the hand, 

And a glance of the eye that no heart 
could withstand. 


When the long-rains of autumn set in 
from the West, 

The mirth of the landlord was broad- 
est and best; ; 

And the stranger who paused over 
night never knew 

If the clock on the mantel struck ten, 
or struck two. 


Oh! the songs they would sing and 
the tales they would spin, 

As they lounged in the light of the old 
fashioned inn; 

But the day came at last when the 
stage brought no load 

To the gate, as it rolled up the long, 
dusty road. 








TALES OF ANCIENT DOVER 


I 
A Woman in the Stocks 


By P. L. F. 


In early days the Indian dwelt by Pascataqua’s side 

Where Wecohamet planting ground his simple wants supplied, 
Hard by the Devon fisher’s spoil, won from a treacherous main, 
In long flakes drying in the sun, told of the season’s gain. 

The great pine felt the woodman’s blows: rang the loud crash afar 
While down the foaming rapids ran, strong boom and tapering spar. 
Tribute of forest, stream and sea, in those far distant days, 
Claimed thus the men of Dovertown, strong, steadfast in their ways. 
Their earliest care to build a church on Dover’s highest ground, 
’Twas there good Parson Maud held forth to sinners all around, 
*T was there that Richard Pinkham’s drum—in measured time he smote— 
Loud booming on the Sabbath air, sped forth a martial note. 

Full twenty years of Arcady—old Dover’s golden age— 

Since ‘‘Combination,” ‘“‘ Protest” too were spread on history’s page. 
Few troubles fretted life’s smooth stream by Pascataqua’s tide 
When Puritan and Churchman in peace dwelt side by side. 

But Massachusetts’ stringent laws now swayed old Dover town, 
Absence from Sabbath meeting brought stern persecution down. 
With fine and beating, jail and stocks, the Quakers too were tried 
Yet thrived they on affliction with the inner light their guide. 

A tale that bears repeating, though oft before been told 

Is that of Jellian Pinkham and the grim stocks of old. 

’T was thirteen Sabbaths since to church she trod the village path 
When stern old Parson Reyner rose up in righteous wrath 

Far down the dusty highway on duty bent he strode, 

Surcharged with pent emotion his austere countenance glowed. 
“Now hark ye Jellian Pinkham! you scandalize the town, 

The elders and the magistrates upon your action frown. 

I’ve endeavored to persuade you, counselled and implored, 

But I find your heart is hardened to the preaching of the word. 
Now come you forth on Lord’s day to your accustomed place 

Or the magistrates in session will consider well your case.” 

“Now list to me John Reyner! thee feeds thy people chaff, 

God’s golden grain of truth ye lack, but worship still the calf. 

The magistrates may fine me, or worse if so they choose, 

With Waldron’s heartless constables to carry out their views. 
Remember Alice Ambrose and Mary Tompkins too, 

And loving Anna Coleman in all things kind and true, 

They were fastened at the cart’s tail, their bare backs beaten sore, 
The powers of evil, Reyner! can scarce to me do more.” 

Before bigoted magistrates who enforced fanatic laws, 

In trembling and in weakness, she pleads a prejudged cause. 

That bigotry has had its way the sequel well discloses, 

“Five shillings for each Sabbath day,” the fine the law imposes, 

If still she proves so obstinate as to refuse this fine 

The law provides a pair of stocks exposed to rain and shine. 
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So good dame Jellian Pinkham—so doth the record run— 

Sat in the village stocks that day beneath the summer sun. 

Fast by, a giant red oak towered and within its grateful shade 
There stood the stoic Indjan by his shoulder nude betrayed, 

There were sailors, traders, woodmen in that rude and motley crew 
Assembled near the blackened stocks her punishment to view. 

The thoughtless pressed around her, with many a taunt and jeer, 
But some stood by in sympathy and murmured words of cheer. 
The spectacle, lamentable, outraged religion mocks 

And nevermore did Dover see a woman in the stocks. 

The court that sat in Dover upon that summer day, 

Its magistrates and culprits too have gone their destined way. 
The stocks, the meeting house, the fort with ‘flank arts”’ tall 
Have answered in entirety to time’s insistent call. 

The brooding fields of Dover now calm deserted lie, 

Across the neck the nightbreeze wafts the seabird’s plaintive cry; 
While the stars that shone o’er Dovertown still faithful vigil keep, 
As, through the long and fateful years, both saint and sinner sleep. 
But who the saint? The sinner who? Ah who can tell 

Save He who through the storm and strife hath guided well. 





THE GRANITE HILLS 
By H. B. Merriam 


Rising beyond the busy mart, 
Clothed in their robes of blue, 

Of the fair heavens they seem a part, 
Till nearer brought to view. 


The air grows dense, with fog that chills 
And darkens in its fall; 

It hides the beauty of the hills 
And drapes them like a pall. 


A glorious sunset gilds the west, 
Its brilliant clouds it fills 

With roseate, gold and amethyst, 
Reflecting on the hills; 


Till from each lifted crest there slips 
A light we fain would keep, 

As lovingly, with rosy lips, 
They kiss the hills to sleep. 








THE TRAINED NURSE 


By Evelyn Waite 


There is so much to say upon the 
subject of the “Trained Nurse” one 
hardly knows where to begin. She is 
trained in so many more things than 
just the care of the sick. The trained 
nurse is an embodiment of tact, di- 
plomacy, serenity of nerves, amiable 
disposition, and strong character. 
When a trained nurse goes into a 
home to care for some one’s loved 
one, immediately the family shifts all 
responsibility upon her shoulders. 
Florence Nightingale has done more 
for the general public than any other 
woman, simply by establishing a 
school in St. Thomas Hospital in 
London, for nurses, whereby women 
could be trained properly to care for 
this vast ailing humanity. 

It will be recalled, after Miss Night- 
ingale returned from the Crimea, that 
England, being so grateful for the 
amount of good she had accomplished 
presented her with a large sum of 
money. This money she refused to 
accept for herself, but established a 
training school for nurses, in connec- 
tion with the St. Thomas Hospital. 
The fund was known as the “Night- 
ingale Fund.” Fifteen probationers 
were to be admitted into the Hospital, 
and their board, lodging and cost of 
tuition and supervision were to be 
charged to this fund. This first class 
of fifteen were entered in 1860 for 
one year’s training. 

The trained nurse has such a wide 
field! Take for instance the surgical 
nurse—imagine her active brain in 
entering an operating room. The life 
of the patient on the operating table 
depends largely of course upon the 
doctor’s skill and alertness with the 
knife. The nurse must follow every 
movement of his hand, and be ready 
to place into his fingers the proper in- 
strument at the precise moment he is 
ready to use it; the correct needles 
used to draw the incision together at 


the moment he puts down his last 
instrument, and she must be ready to 
read his every thought as to his next 
move. 

The public school nurse! There 
are very few branches of nursing 
which are so vastly interesting as that 
of the public school nurse, and with 
such a wide scope of usefulness— 
dealing entirely with children, and 
regulating their ideas, and conform- 
ing their habits for young womanhood 
and manhood. The ailments of the 
public school children, of course, are 
necessarily limited in treatment, as 
the only cases that they would prac- 
tically handle would be the eye, ear, 
throat and nose. 

The district nurse has, without 
doubt, the hardest life of any of her 
colleagues in the work. She works 
among the poorer class, who are, by 
the way, extremely sensitive and 
proud, as arule. She goes into their 
homes daily. There are perhaps ten 
or twelve in the family, living in one 
room. There is the old grandmother, 
who longs for her sunny Italy. Poor, 
tired, patient mother, and hard work- 
ing father, and, strange as it may 
seem, they have as much heart and 
as much thought for their family of 
little ones as the American parent, 
hard as it seems to make people 
understand this! Then there are six 
or seven children, with a step between, 
and the sick, feverish body, and nec- 
essary boarders. 

As the “Trained Nurse” goes into 
one of these homes, the doctor tells 
her on their way there that he de- 
pends upon her to educate the fam- 
ily into a sanitary way of living. We 
will enter a house in the slum district, 
climb a circular pair of steep stairs, 
enter a room in which we find a pa- 
tient who has had measles and pleu- 
risy, with effusion, which became pu- 
rulent. She is running an even tem- 
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perature of 105°, and sweating pro- 
fusely. Every window and door 
closed tight, and a temperature of 80° 
with perhaps an air tight stove in 
the room. The floor has not been 
swept and the room has every ap- 
pearance of filth. The patient has 
on a heavy flannel night dress, dirty 
woolen shirt, flannel petticoat, and 
stockings; has had no bath for weeks; 
lying on a feather bed, and bed piled 
high with blankets and ‘‘comforters.”’ 
She will not have a nurse or doctor. 
However, the nurse, in her tactful 
way, has opened the windows, swept 
the floor, bathed the patient, changed 
the bed, and combed the patient’s 
hair, yet hardly disturbing her, mak- 
ing her much more comfortable; dis- 
carded the feather bed, and, in very 
short order, the temperature is re- 
duced, and the patient very comfort- 
able. The trained nurse, in her mat- 
ter of fact way, has shown the whole 
family how easy it was to give a 
blanket bath, take temperature and 
pulse, give castor oil in a sandwich, 
so it is not nauseating; to sweep 
without dust, by putting a damp 
cloth on the broom, and that people 
must undress when they go to bed. 
Education is very necessary along 
the lines of ventilating the living and 
sleeping rooms, and regarding the diet. 

There is no limit to the extent of 
help an intelligent nurse can be to the 
teeming masses of uneducated and 
educated public, along the lines 
of diet and fundamental sanitary 
principles. 

Perhaps to the obstetrical nurse 
comes the most satisfaction, two 
human lives depending upon _ her 
skill. The mother needs attention 
day and night, and the baby demands 
care. Doctor De Lee, in his book, 
“Obstetrics for Nurses,” states that 
seven per cent. of all the deaths of 
women between twenty and forty 
years, are due to some form of puer- 
peral infection, while thousands more 
wives and mothers live lives of semi- 
invalidism from lack of proper care 
during child-birth, and the lying-in 


period; while one-third of the blind- 
ness in the nation is due to the igno- 
rance and carelessness of those who 
care for the infant at the time of 
birth and the first few weeks after- 
wards. It is an humiliating fact that 
while the death rate from puerperal 
infectious disorders has lessened un- 
til puerperal fever has been almost 
vanished from the hospitals, yet the 
death rate in private obstetrical 
practice, the country over, is as great 
as it was three decades ago. 

The trained nurse has a life of any- 
thing but perpetual sunshine. ‘‘The 
District Nurse,” ‘The Public School 
Nurse,” ‘The Surgical Nurse,” ‘‘The 
Tuberculosis Nurse,” are’ all doing 
a noble work. I have yet to speak 
of the “Department Store Nurse,” 
which I will touch very briefly. This 
is a comparatively new feature of the 
work and life of the trained nurse. 
In Boston some of the larger firms 
have established in their stores, a 
nurse, a doctor, and a Hospital De- 
partment. The doctor makes a visit 
of an hour three days in the week, for 
examinations and consultations of the 
employees. The nurses are gradu- 
ates of the Massachusetts General 
and city hospitals. Those coming to 
the Hospital Department,, or we might 
say clinical department, are sales- 
women and men, bundle, cash or 
check girls and boys, and other 
employees of the store. The cases 
treated are almost too numerous to 
mention, from minor surgical work to 
stomach, bowels, and nerve cases. 
There are from six to eight cots in 
the “sick room,” which is composed 
of three large, airy, sunshiny, well- 
ventilated rooms, at the top of the 
building if possible. The physician 
is on call at any moment of the day, 
in case of accident to employee or 
customer, and should they réquire 
further medical treatment, they are 
sent to a neighboring hospital, at the 
expense of the store, in which they 
are injured. This comparatively new 
idea of medical treatment. and aid in 
a department store is a most excel- 
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lent thing for the average man and 
woman employed in a large store, 
earning a comparatively small in- 
come a week, as the medical assist- 
ance is entirely free of charge. 

The nurses during the extreme heat 
of the past summer (June, July, and 
August) saw between sixty and eighty 
patients a day, and they average at 
this time of the year, with grippe, 
colds, tonsilitis, pneumonia, etc., 
from thirty to fifty a day. The 
trained nurse comes in contact with 
a great many personalities daily, and 


as many different kinds of religion, 
and it would surprise the average 
person what effect the medicine has 
upon them concerning their religion. 

The idea the true nurse has, is not 
how hard she works, not how many 
“hard luck” stories she hears (and 
each one of the thirty to fifty have 
an individual ‘“‘hard luck story’’), but 
what good she can do; how much 
help she can give those dependent ones 
and how much of her own sunny na- 
ture she can impart to her patients 
to help lighten their burden. 





THRENODY 
By L. J. H. Frost 


The red sun has sunk in the sea; 
The wind is mournfully sighing; 
My heart beats sadly. Ah, me! 
On the hearth the embers are dying. 


There’s a withered rose in my hand; 
Long ago it was full of sweetness, 

For it grew in a sunny land, 
And dreamed not of summer’s briefness. 


Now it tells of a joy so sweet 

That it banished all thought of sorrow; 
Could the past and the future meet 

The dead rose would bloom on the morrow. 


The wraith of a buried hope 
From its dark, cold bed has risen, 
And my heart in its narrow scope 
Beats its bars as a bird beats its prison. 


Oh, hopes that have long lain dead; 
Why have you risen unbidden? 
My soul is to sorrow wed, 
I need not your awful chrism. 








IRISH WIT AND HUMOR 
By Mary E. Smith 


Irish wit is proverbial. Ireland is 
sometimes called, ‘“‘The Land of 
Ter-na-nog,’’ which means the ‘‘ Land 
of the Young.” 

Saint Patrick is said to have 
expelled toads and snakes from the 
“Island of Saints,’ but he did not 
expel wit and repartee. 

Hours are long, work hard, and 
wages low. We all know the priva- 
tion and poverty caused by the landlord 
system and England’s oppressive laws. 
In spite of these conditions the Irish are 
a merry, warm-hearted people, indulg- 
ing in many a jest to cheer their weary 
way along. 

They do not talk for effect. Their 
wit is not studied. It is not tinctured 
with sarcasm, but is permeated by good 
humor, and provokes mirth, not anger. 

An Irishman occasionally uses the 
best words possible in explaining a 
thing. A man named “ Martin” had 
a precise way of measuring his sylla- 
bles. A friend described his method 
of speaking thus: ‘‘It’s a quare sort 
of ‘a way Martin talks. It’s as if he 
took the words our of his mouth and 
looked at them before he gives them 
to yez.” 

To fully enjoy these precious morsels 
of everyday life one must live among 
the people and be of them. A doctor 
who lived in Ireland tells this story.— 
A vicar asked a woman, a great 
grumbler, “‘How are you, Mrs. 
Neale?” ‘Ah! very, very bad. ’Tis 
degestion, your reverence, like a hive 
of bees a-buzzin’ an’ a-buzzin’ in my 
buzzum.” “Is it always the same?” 
asked the vicar. ‘‘Nay, not always, 
your reverence. ’Tis often like a 
load of bricks a-poundin’ an’ a- 
a-poundin’, that’s when the bees 
ain’t a-buzzin’. But (the wrinkled 
old face brightened), but, the doctor 
—God bless him—is after givin’ me 
a description an’ if it don’t cure me, 
he’ll describe me again.” 

Some of the Irish people do not 


practice the precept that ‘‘Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,” as is shown 
by the following anecdote. Granny, 
“the thimble-man,” was a woman, 
who lived near a ditch. She was 
once offered a shilling to wash herself. 
“T’ve heerd ov’ washin’ a corpse, but 
never Ov’ washin’ a live wan,” was 
her indignant response. 

A doctor was once obliged by ill- 
health to leave Ireland. When he 
returned to his native land after 
several years absence his hair was 
threaded with silver. A “bhoy”’ of 
eighty (every man is a “bhoy”’ until 
he is married) met him and accosted 
him thus: “An’ your honor never 
got married beyant.” ‘Never once, 
Henry, I’ll give my word,” answered 
the doctor. Old Henry lifted his 
arms thankfully. ‘And hadn’t you 
great luck, doctor, dear, that you 
didn’t get yourself implicated with 
a family,” was his cordial comment 
as he shook hands with the doctor. 

Irish humor is not entirely con- 
fined to the humbler class. A gentle- 
man was on the witness stand in a 
case being tried in Dublin. The 
prosecuting attorney asked him, “ Did 
you go to the public house?” “I 
did, sir.’ ‘‘And did you take some- 
thing there, sir?’ “I did,’ answered 
the witness. ‘“‘Gentlemen, you hear 
the witness admit that he went to 
this public house and took something’’ 
(the attorney thinking that the gen- 
tleman had imbibed a fiery beverage 
there). ‘‘And what did you take?” 
he asked the witness. “I took a 
chair to sit on”’ was the reply, which 
convulsed the court with laughter. 

In Samuel Lovel’s novel of Irish 
life, ‘‘Handy Andy,” is a striking 
illustration of the Irishman’s keen- 
ness and readiness of wit. Father 
Blake, otherwise known as Father 
Phil, was one of the two priests who 
celebrated mass in a _ dilapidated 
chapel, which leaked badly. Father 
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Phil wished to raise a subscription to 
repair the chapel, which was no easy 
matter among an impoverished people. 
It rained on the Sunday that Father 
Phil wished to obtain the subscrip- 
tion, which was favorable to his plan. 
The people crowded about the altar, 
so as not to get wet. Then Father 
Phil would reprove them in the midst 
of the mass. These interruptions 
occurred in the most serious places, 
producing a ludicrous effect. 

A-big woman was elbowing her way 
toward the rails of the altar, when 
Father Phil interrupted his appeal to 
Heaven to address her thus: “‘ Agnus, 
you’d better jump over the rails of 
the althar, I think. Go along o’ that, 
there’s plenty of room in the chapel 
“below there.” Then he would pro- 
ceed with the service. While he 
prayed the shuffling of feet edging 
out of the rain disturbed him, and he 
cried, ‘“‘I hear you there—can’t you 
be quiet and not be disturbin’ the 
mass, you haythens?” 

He addressed the congregation 
regarding the subscription § thus: 
“Here it is and no denying it—down 
in black and white, but if they who 
give are down in black, how much 
blacker are those who have not given 
at all; but I hope they will be ashamed 
of themselves, when I howld up those 
to honor who have been contributing 
to the uphowlding of the house of God. 
And isn’t it ashamed of yourselves 
you ought to be, to leave His house 
in such a condition—and doesn’t it 
rain a’most every Sunday, as if He 
wished to remind you of your duty? 
Aren’t you wet to the skin a’most 
every Sunday? Oh, God is good to 
you! to put you in mind of your duty, 
giving you such betther coulds that 
you are coughing and sneezin’ every 
Sunday to that degree that you can’t 
hear the blessed mass for a comfort 
and a benefit to you; and so you'll 
go on sneezin’ until you put a good 
thatch on the place and prevent the 
appearance of the evidence from 
Heaven against you every Sunday, 
which is condemning you before your 
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faces, and behind your backs, too, for 
don’t I see this minit a strame 0’ 
wather, that might turn a mill, run- 
ning down Micky Mackavoy’s back, 
between the collar of his coat and 
shirt.”’ Here a laugh ensued at the 
expense of Micky Mackavoy who 
certainly was under a very heavy 
drip from the imperfect roof. ‘And 
is it laughing you are, you haythens?”’ 
said Father Phil, reproving the merri- 
ment, which he himself had purposely 
created, that he might reprove it. 
“Laughing is it you are,—at your 
backslidings and insensibilities to 
the honor of God; laughing, because 
when you come here to be saved you 
are lost intirely with the wet. And 
how, I ask you, are my words of 
comfort to enter your hearts, when 
the rain is pouring down your backs 
at the same time? Sure, I have no 
chance of turning your hearts while 
you are undher rain that might turn 
a mill; but once put a good roof on 
the house, and I will inundate you 
with piety! Maybe it’s Father Dom- 
inick you would like to have coming 
among you, who would grind your 
hearts to powdher with his heavy 
words.” (Here a low murmur of 
dissent ran through the throng.) 
“Ha! Ha! so you wouldn’t like it, I 
see. Very well, very well,—take care 
then, for if I find you insensible to 
my moderate reproofs, you hard- 
hearted haythens, you malefacthors 
and cruel persecuthors, that won’t 
put your hands in your pockets, 
because your mild and quiet poor fool 
of a pasthor has no tongue in his head! 
I say your mild, quiet, poor fool of a 
pasthor (for I know my own faults, 
partly, God forgive me) and I can’t 
spake to you as you deserve, you hard- 
living vagabonds, that are as insensi- 
ble to your duties as you are to the 
weather. I wish it was sugar or 
salt you were made of, and then the rain 
might melt you, if I couldn’t; but 
no—them naked rafters grin in your 
face to no purpose; you chate the 
house of God; but take care, maybe 
you won’t chate the divil so aisy’”— 
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(here there was a sensation). ‘Ha! 
ha, that makes you open your ears, 
does it? More shame for you; you 
ought to despise that dirty enemy 
of men, and depend on something 
betther—but I see I must call you to 
a sense of your situation with the 
bottomless pit under you, and no 
roof over you. 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear, I’m ashamed 
of you-troth. If I had time and 
sthraw enough, I’d rather thatch the 
place myself than lose any time talk- 
ing to you, sure the place is more like 
a stable than a chapel. Oh, think of 
that! The house of God to be like a 
stable! for though our Redeemer, in 
his humility, was born in a stable, 
that is no reason why you are to keep 
his house in one.” 

He proceeded to read the list of 
subscribers and the amount given by 
each, awarding due praise to those 
who had given what they were able, 
and scolding those who had been 
niggardly in their donations. 

The required sum was raised and 
the chapel repaired. 

These bitter lines as an epitaph on 
a “bad pay’’ were written by a 
Dublin medical wit of high repute: 


“Here~ lies O’Grady, 
creature, 

Who paid, as all must pay, the debt of nature; 

But, keeping, to his general maxium still, 

Paid it—like other debts—against his will.” 


that cantankerous 


We are all familiar with Peter F. 
Dunne’s writings. An uneducated 
Irishman, Mr. Dooley by name, gives 
his opinion on current events and 
customs to his friend, Mr. Hennessey. 
Underlying the exaggeration, ludi- 
crousness, and seeming ignorance of 
Mr. Dooley’s remarks is much tren- 
chant sense. I quote the following 
from ‘“‘Mr. Dooley on Card Playing 
among Women” (this paragraph 
treats of smoking). “I didn’t read 
what ye’er good friend said, but I 
know what he said just th’ same. 
He’s sure women ar-re not what 
they were. An’ no more they ar-re. 
Th’ women I see to-day ar-re not 
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the same women I knew a hundred 
years ago or more whin I was on the 
turf. They’re alive. Look at th’ 
way th’ women iv th’ day smoke 
cigareets. ’Tis true I niver see thim, 
but I don’t have to preach about 
thim. Th’ vice iv cigareet-smokin’ 
is desthroyin’ th’ nation. In count- 
less cities, towns, villages, an’ ham- 
lets in this unhappy land, wretched 
women ar-re bein’ sthrangled an’ 
gettin’ the smoke in their eyes fr’m 
these turr’ble inimies iv society. I 
know it f’r th’ preachers tells me so. 
They was no cigareet smokin’ in my 
day. Th’ varchous women iv me 
gin’ration, th’ faithful wives, th’ 
affectionate sisters, th’ lovin’ mothers, 
smoked pipes. ‘Those were th’ simple 
times, an’ thrue. I raymimber seein’ 
th’ vin’rable mothers iv fam’lies settin’ 
around th’ open fire which sildom 
wud burn an’ hittin’ up their little 
clays while they discussed th’ rooma- 
tism that was so common in the 
merry days now past. How much 
betther it wud be to see thim, instead 
iv runnin’ home to smoke a little 
cigareet secretly out th’ window, get 
on a sthreet car, haul a dhudeen out 
iv th’ shoppin’ bag, fill it up with 
kinikinick an’ get a light fr’m the 
conductor.” 

The character of the Irish people 
has been to some extent misrepre- 
sented, as ludicrous, full of brogue 
and blunder. On the contrary, they 
are by no means inferior in any respect 
to the people of any nation. Per- 
haps their most pronounced traits are 
their cordiality and hospitality, which 
proceed from a warm heart. 

Many of our brightest, most intel- 
lectual people trace their descent 
back to one of Erin’s children. 

We cannot fail to see what a prom- 
inent element the Irish have become 
in the political life of our great cities, 
and they will be in the future an 
important factor in our national life. 
They are just as patriotic citizens 
as we are, for they are Americans too, 
though a few generations nearer the 
Old World than we. 























FAITH FOREVER 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


Oft’ times this world is dark and drear to me 
And life,does not seem hardly worth the while; 
Death’s unknown darkness seems to lure, beguile 
And tempt me oft’ to solve its mystery. 
But then I feel that, after all, may be 
This world is not so bad, and later on 
Life’s darksome night will lift—tife’s day will dawn— 
And all my clouds of doubt will fade and flee! 


I can but feel that all is for the best, 

And that the right will surely win at last; 
I can but feel that when I’m laid at rest 

My sorrows and my griefs will all be past; 
And so, within my troubled, aching breast, 

My heart with hope and love for all beats fast! 





THE MOUNTAIN VOICE 
From the German of Heine, by Ellen M. Mason 


A knight rode through the mountain vale, 
At pace so sad but brave: 
“‘Ah! ride I to my love’s embrace? 
Or ride I to the grave? ” 
The voice answer gave: 
“To the dark grave! ”’ 


Still onward rode the knight, 
Sore sorrow in his heart; 
“Must I sink in the grave so soon?— 
Ah, well, the grave is rest.” 
Echoed the low voice blest; 
“The grave is rest! ”’ 


The horseman dried away his tears, 

That told of pain he could not quell; 

“Tf in the grave be rest for me, 

The grave will make all well! ’ 
Echoed in bell-like swell 
‘All will be well.”’ 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


DR. JAMES A. LEET 


James A. Leet, M. D., a prominent phy- 
sician of Grafton County, long practising 
in Enfield, died at the hospital in Hanover, 
after a long illness, November 11, 1911. 

He was born in Claremont, April 12, 1855, 
the son of George H. and Sarah F. Leet. He 
was the youngest of three sons who were of 
the seventh generation from Gov. William 
Leet of Connecticut. He was educated in 
the public schools, studied medicine three 
years with Dr. O. B. Way of Claremont, 
spent a year at the Taupton, Mass., hospital, 
and graduated from the Dartmouth Medical 
School in 1883. He located in practice first 
in Marlboro, but soon removed to Enfield, 
where he continued. He was eminently 
successful in tyhoid fever treatment, and was 
for many years the physician for the Enfield 
Shakers. 

He was a member of the Methodist Church 
at Enfield and active in its affairs; a Mason 
and an Odd Fellow, being specially prominent 
in the latter order. He married in 1884, Miss 
Jennie Farnum of Claremont, who survives. 
He also leaves one brother, Dr. George E. 
Leet of Concord. 


HON. BENJAMIN M. FERNALD 


Benjamin Marvin Fernald, .a native of 
Somersworth, N. H., born February 14, 1847, 
died at his home in Melrose, Mass., October 
30, 1911. 

He was educated at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and Harvard University, graduating 
from the latter in 1870. He studied law with 
Judge Joseph F. Wiggin of Malden, (formerly 
of Exeter) was admitted to the bar in 1873, 
and immediately formed a partnership with 
his tutor, in Boston practice, which continued 
for many years. He had for some years past 
been an Associate Justice of the Malden 
district court, and was prominent in the 
affairs of Melrose. 

He was a Republican in politics and served 
on the city and state committees of his party. 
He represented Melrose in the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1881 and 1882 and was a 
member of the State Senate in 1891 and 1892. 
For three years past he had been Associate 
Justice of the Malden District Court. He 
was a prominent Mason, a member of the 
Middlesex Club and of the Melrose Congre- 
gational church. 

In 1874 Judge Fernald married Miss Grace 
Fniler of Cambridge, who survives him with 
two daughters, Misses Ethel and Margaret 
Fernald of Melrose. 


DR. DAVID P. GOODHUE 


David P. Goodhue, M. D., long a successful 
medical practitioner in the town of Springfield, 
died at his home there, November 5, 1911. 


He was the youngest son of Jacob and 
Mary Goodhue of Dunbarton, born in that 
town January 10,1838. His family removed, 
in his childhood, to Wilmot, and later to 
Boscawen where he attended the Elmwood 
Institute. At the age of 21 he commenced 
the study of medicine with Dr. E. H. Webster 
of Boscawen. He attended medical lectures 
at the University of Vermont and Dartmouth 
Medical College, receiving his degree at the 
latter in 1863, and continuing his studies in 
Philadelphia. He served as Acting Assistant 
Surgeon in the U.S. Navy from January, 1864, 
to October, 1865, and in February, 1866, 
bought the practice of Dr. Valentine Manahan 
in Springfield where he remained through 
life, winning universal respect and esteem 
as a skilled and devoted practitioner and a 
worthy and public spirited citizen. Politi- 
cally he was a staunch Democrat. He held 
numerous town and county offices, includin 
those of representative, member of the schoo 
board, town clerk and county auditor. He 
was a member, and had been president of the 
Center District and the New Hampshire 
Medical Societies and of the Sullivan County 
Medical and Surgical Society, ‘and was a 
member of the U. 8S. Board of examining 
surgeons at Newport. 

On November 14, 1867, he was united in 
marriage with Abbie J. Davis of Springfield. 
Four children were born to them, of whom 
two—David H. and Libbie A.—survive, with 
their mother. 


LORENZO W. DOW 


Lorenzo W. Dow, a native of that part of 
the town of Meredith now Laconia, born 
July 27, 1815, but who had lived in Somer- 
ville, Mass., for the last seventy years, died 
at his home in the Clarendon Hill District 
of that city January 5, 1912. 

Mr. Dow was a farmer, with a large 
holding in the Clarendon Hill region, when he 
built the house in which he died, nearly sixty 
years ago. -At that time there were only 
two other houses on the hill, but one store 
in town, and a wide expanse of farm land 
met the eye in every direction. Many years 
ago the building boom had enabled him to 
dispose of most of his land at large profit, 
but in the midst of the city he continued the 
simple habits of farm life, after long experience 
as the largest market gardener in Middlesex 
County. He was universally known as 
“Honest Ware Dow” and the “‘Grand Old Man 
of Clarendon Hill.” He is survived by two 
sons—Walter A. and Henry Ware Dow. 


THOMAS 8S. PULSIFER 


Thomas Scott Pulsifer, a leading citizen 
of Campton and one of the most widely known 
agriculturists of Grafton County died at his 
home in that town, November 20, 1911. 

















New Hampshire Necrology 


He was a son of Maj. John and Polly 
(Palmer) Pulsifer, born on the farm where 
he resided through life, April 5, 1825. This 
farm had been held in the family since its 
original settlement by Joseph Pulsifer from 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1781. 

Mr. Pulsifer was educated at the district 
school and Plymouth Academy. He was 
eminently successful as a “mixed farmer” 
even raising the wheat for his family flour, 
until within the last few years, but giving 

articular attention to dairying, the excel- 
ence of his products, both butter and cheese, 
being unsurpassed in the state. 

He was an earnest Republican in politics 
had held all important town offices, represented 
Campton in the legislature in 1865 and 1866, 


and was a justice of the peace for 55 years. 


He was prominent in the Grange, an active 
member of the Congregational church and a 
director of the Pemigewasset National Bank 
at Plymouth. 

He married, January 1, 1852, Hannah P. 
Cook of Campton who died two years since. 
One son, John M. Pulsifer, survives. 


HON. OLIVER TAYLOR 


Hon. Oliver Taylor, ex-mayor of Haverhill, 
Mass., died in that city January 4, 1912. 

He was a native of Atkinson, N..H., born in 
1827, the son of Oliver and Lettice (Page) 
Taylor. He attended Atkinson Academy, 
and engaged for a time in farming, but 
removed to Haverhill and engaged in the 
grocery business in 1852, which he continued 
for many years, but later went into the cloth- 
ing trade with his brother, Levi, who was 
Mayor of Haverhill in 1872 and 1873. 
He was also engaged in the coal and lumber 
business, in carriage manufacturing and 
later in real estate, and was a director in 
banking and other corporations. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts legislature 
in 1876 and 1877, serving on important 
committees, and was elected Mayor of 
Haverhill in 1903 and 1904, as a Republican, 
with which party he was affiliated. 

He married, November 12, 1857, Mary E., 
daughter of Samuel Fellows of Haverhill, who 
survives, with several children. 


JOHN BRADLEY PEASLEE, Pu.D. 


John Bradley Peaslee, born in Plaistow, 


September 3, 1841, died at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 4, 1912. 

He was the son of Robert and Harriet 
(Willets) Peaslee, was educated in the public 
schools of his native town and of Haverhill, 
Mass., at Atkinson and Gilmanton academies 
and at Dartmouth College, where he was 
graduated in the class of 1863. 

He went west with his classmate, Judge 
Jonas Hutchinson, of Chicago, on recommen- 
dation of Dr. Nathan Lord, president of 
Dartmouth College, and was elected principal 
of the North grammar school, Columbus, 
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Ohio. On October 3, 1864, he resigned his 
position at Columbus, and went to Cincinnati 
to assume the duties of first assistant in the 
third district school of that city. In 1867 he 
was elected: principal of the fifth district 
school; in 1869, of the second intermediate 
grammar school. In 1873, the ninth district 
school was also placed under his charge. In 
1874, he was elected superintendent of the 
Cincinnati public schools and during his 
twelve years’ superintendency inaugurated a 
number of important reforms in the schools. 

He was the originator of the ‘‘ School Arbor 
day,” and inaugurated the celebration of 
‘Authors’ birthdays.”’ He was clerk of the 
court of Hamilton couftty, Ohio, for six and 
one-half years; candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor on the ticket with Governor Campbell, 
trustee of Cincinnati University, Miami 
University, and life member of the National 
Educational association. He was the author 
of many books, pamphlets and addresses; the 
most popular being “Memory Gems” and 


“ Thoughts and Experiences in and out of 
School.” 


JOHN G. W. COFRAN 


John G. W. Cofran, Vice President of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, died at 
Hartford, Conn., January 15, 1912. 

He was born in Goshen, N. H., June 13, 
1855, but spent his youth in the town of 
Newport, where he lived with his mother 
and obtained his early education. At the 
age of nineteen he found employment in the 
office of the Commercial Insurance Company 
at San Francisco, Cal. In 1881 he became a 
special agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. He was made associate manager 
of the Pacific Coast department for that 
company in 1886, and nine years later, be- 
came assistant general agent of the western 
department, with headquarters in Chicago. 
In 1896 he became a general agent and in 
December, 1909, was. made vice president of 
the company. He leaves a wife and one 
sister, the latter living in Minneapolis. 


SAMUEL S. RAND 


Samuel Streeter Rand, a native of Ports- 
mouth, but a long time resident and promi- 
nent business man of Claremont, died at the 
residence of his son, Fred D. Rand, in Ros- 
lindale, Mass., January 15, 1912. 

He was born June 1, 1819, and after he had 
passed his school life, removed to Claremont, 
where he was actively engaged for a long time 
in the stove and tinware business. He was a 
public-spirited citizen, and particularly active 
in the affairs of the Universalist Church 
in Claremont, as well as in the Masonic 
order, being a prominent member of Sulli- 
van Commandery, K. T. Politically he was 
a staunch Democrat. He retired from busi- 
ness some years ago and made his home with 
his son in Roslindale. Another son, Oscar B. 
Rand of Claremont, also survives him. 








EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


That the “political pot’ will soon begin to 
boil, in New Hampshire, regardless of the 
situation in the country at large as regards 
the next presidency, is manifest from the 
fact that during the present month two men 
have formally announced themselves as 
candidates for election to the United States 
Senate, to succeed Hon. Henry E. Burnham 
of Manchester, who has announced his pur- 
pose to retire from the office at the close of 
his second full term, on the 4th of March, 
1913. These are Henry F. Hollis of Concord, 
Democrat, and Rosecrans W. Pillsbury of 
Londonderry, Republican. Mr. Hollis has 
been his party’s candidate for Congressman 
and Governor and has effectively championed 
its cause on the stump in several campaigns. 
Mr. Pillsbury has been prominent in the 
legislature during several sessions, has been 
an active aspirant for the gubernatorial 
nomination and is the controlling proprietor 
of the Manchesler Union, the only morning 
daily in the state. That there will be other 
candidates in the field before the lists are 
closed is not to be doubted. It is already 
generally understood, indeed, and has been 
for some time past, that Ex-Governor Henry 
B. Quinby of Laconia, will be a candidate in 
case the Republicans control the legislature, 
and strong newspaper support is already 
assured him. Governor Bass has also fre- 
quently been spoken of in the same connec- 
tion, but the general expectation now seems 
to be that he will conclude to run for the 
Governorship for another term and if success- 
ful, seek to step from the executive chair into 
the seat now occupied by Senator Gallinger 
in 1915. Winston Churchill is also men- 
tioned as a possible Republican candidate. 
Nor is it likely that Mr. Hollis will have the 
field entirely to himself, in case the November 
election shall result in a Democratic majority 
in the legislature—a situation by no means 
impossible. Clarence E. Carr of Andover, 
the gubernatorial candidate of his party in 
the last two campaigns, is regarded by many 
as a probable candidate in such contingency; 
while Oliver E. Branch of Manchester, and 
one or more of the present Democratic judges, 
are by no means out of the question. 





As the time for the election of delegates to 
the forthcoming Constitutional Convention 
approaches attention is being given, to some 
extent, to the importance of judicious selec- 
tion in that regard. The press is, very 


generally, reminding the people that men 
should be chosen for this important service 
who can be depended upon to sink all other 
considerations in the welfare of the State. 
There is a general desire expressed that 
partisanship be everywhere disregarded and 
the best available men selected—men_ of 
character and ability—who can be depended 
upon to serve the state as their own honest 
judgment shall dictate. If in a Republican 
town or ward the best man is a Democrat, 
his political affiliations should not rule him 
out, and vice versa. A good example along 
this line was furnished ten years ago when 
William E. Chandler was the delegate chosen 
in Ward 8, Concord—one of the strongest 
Democratic wards in the State. 





The active campaign for the proposed 
equal suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, under the auspices of the N. H. Woman 
Suffrage Association, was formally opened in 
Nashua, Wednesday evening, January 24, 
at a well attended meeting over which Gen. 
Elbert Wheeler presided, and, following a 
short address by Miss Mary N. Chase of 
Andover, president of the State Association, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Sudbury, Mass., pre- 
sented one of the ablest and most convincing 
arguments in favor of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment ever heard in the State. Miss Chase 
has been engaged for some days past in for- 
warding the work in the lower part of the 
State, and will speak in Bedford, February 1. 





At the annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Trade, held in Concord, Jan- 
uary 18, Capt. Olin H. Chase of Newport, 
president of the Newport Board of Trade, 
was chosen president in place of Ex-Gov. 
N. J. Bachelder who has served for a number 
of years past and positively refused to hold 
the office longer. Captain Chase is an 
enthusiastic board of trade worker, and will 
efficiently further the work of the organiza- 
tion. One new local board was admitted 
to membership—that recently organized in 
the town of Hillsborough. 





Upon receipt of this first number of the 
Granite Montuty for 1912, subscribers 


should be reminded to examine their address 
labels and see if the date thereon appears 
satisfactory to all concerned. 
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